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MARINERS’ CHURCH, BOSTON. 

The Meeting House ir Purchase street, on 
the easterly side of Fort Hill, is of brick, and 
was dedicated Jan. 1, 1830. 

It was erected to accommodate seafaring men 
and their families, but many other persons wor- 
ship with them. ‘The Bethel Flag is waving on 


the steeple as a signal that it is a time of public 
worship. 














NARRATIVE. 











VISIT TO A CHINESE CITY. 

The following account of a visit toa 
Chinese city, is from a letter by a lady: 

“We visited Ningpo a shorttime since, 
in company with Captain and, Mrs. B.; 
the latter and myself, being the first for- 
eign women who were ever there, with 
the exception of Mrs. Noble, who was 
taken prisoner during the war, and was 
seen but by very few. We started for 
Ningpo on Saturday morning, expecting 
to arrive the, same evening, but did not 
reach there until the next. morning, suf- 
fering sundry inconveniences in the inter- 
im,-having to pass the night in the China 
fast-boats, with accommodations the most 
narrow and limited. A cabin was form- 
ed by spreading bamboo mats over the 
deck, and it was not, I assure you, of the 
most lofty and commodious kind; for we 
could not stand upright in the highest 
part. We furnished our own provisions, 
beds, dishes, &c. &c.; spread our beds 
upon the floor, and slept, if we could, 
and as we could, though I have found be- 
fore now, a softer and more downy rest- 
ing place. 

We arrived eariy on Sunday morning, 
and behold a mighty crowd had gathered 
to see us when we landed. So eager was 
the curiosity, that many waded off some 
distance, the sooner to get a peep at us. 
We had with us a Chinese and English 
police officer. Captain B. sent his card 
to one of the mandarins, who despatched 
his servant immediately, to show us the 
way to the house that had been provided 
for us. We were placed in sedan chairs, 
which were carried by two men, called 
coolies, and it was really with difficulty 
they could get through the streets, which 
are narrow, and now they were complete- 
ly thronged. My chair, instead of Cap- 
tain B’s was by mistake, taken first, and, 
of course curiosity was most directed to- 





ward me, and I really feared for the 
safety of the chair, if not for my own, so 
great was the desire to see a foreign wo- 
man. They were by no means rude, 
however, for they are a civil people. 
But it required stronger nerves than 
mine, to face unmoved such a multitude, 
with every countenance directed toward 
‘me, and written all over with the most 
intense and anxious curiosity. 





Our first day at Ningpo we spent with- 
‘in doors, it being Sunday, but we receiv- 
{ed a call and an invitation to dine the 
‘next day, from one of the mandarins. 
The house we occupied was thoroughly 
‘Chinese, witli all its belongings. 

Monday morning came, and quite early 
two sedan chairs were sent to take us to 
see the wonders of the place, and it may 
be, that we might be seen. The chairs 
differed from those we were carried in 
the day before, being much more elegaut, 

‘and furnished with glass windows before, 
‘behind, and on each side, which enabled 
them the better to see us, who had sud- 
‘'denly become literally, and in very trath, 
ithe “observed of all observers.” . We 
‘had been greatly annoyed before by the 
| people’s constantly lifting the curtain 
which hung in front of the chair, ‘and we 
found it more pleasant to meet the gaze 
of the people fully and fairly, than to be 
playing bo-peep with them all the time. 

We commenced our day’s amusement 
by first making a call, and then we went 
to some public place, where we received 
calls from a number of mandarins, and 
were quite diverted with their ‘chin 
chins,” (the Chinese for “how do you 
do?”’) which is their mode of salutation, 
folding their hands at the time, and bow- 
ing their heads. We were then served 
with tea in the neatest little cups imagi- 
nable, and tables were brought in, and 
spread with a great variety of sweet 
things, fruit, and the like. 

From here we went to the mandarin’s 
to dine; and really the dinner was a cu- 
riosity in itself. The first course was of 
sweet things, the second meats, and more 
substantial viands. Our dinner over, we 
bade our host adieu, and made another 
call, where they furnished us anothér 
dinner, similar to the first; and at an- 
other place where we called, they spread 
tables, and gave us luncheons ; fortunate- 
ly, our lunche&came after dinner, instead 
of before. We made five meals in a few 
hours, and you may judge if we were not 
in some danger of surfeiting. As for my- 
self, I suffered an intense headache, as a 
penalty for eating too much of good 
things. During all this time we had been 
introduced to a great many people, and 
the streets, as we made our way through 
them, were crowded to even greater ex- 
cess than before. I assure you the ex- 
citement was almost too much for me, 
and I returned to our abode that evening, 
quite exhausted. 

The next morning, after receiving calls 
by the score, we visited a pagoda, mount- 
ed fourteen flights of stairs, and stood 
where the foot of white woman had nev- 
er before trod. Wehad a fine view from 
the top, and below were crowds of peo- 
ple, who had followed us hither, and 
were waiting to see us pass out. Men, 








women, and children, were there, to the 
amount of some thousands; and as we 
came out to go to our chairs, which were 
standing a little way off, they parted to 
thé right and left, for us to pass through, 
the women holding up their children, 
that they might catch a glimpse of the 
wonderful strangers. We went from 
here to a place of worship, called a “* Josh 
house ;”” beautiful, indeed, it was, and 
their huge gods, of wood and stone, 
though they may seem very majestic and 
imposing to them, awakened in me no 
feeling but sadness and pity for the de- 
luded wretches who trustin them. There 
was a great deal of beautiful carved 
work and gilding about the building, and 
it was adorned with beautiful Jauterns of 
painted glass in endless 1.umber and va- 
riety. 

From here we went to the house of 
another mandarin, who has a beautiful 
garden adorned with caves, grottoes, 
pools of water, and a great variety of 
gorgeous and beautiful flowers. We 
strolled about here a little while, enjoy- 
ing its beauty and its freshness, and call- 
ed upon yet another mandarin, where a 
more pleasing sight awaited us than any 
that had been before presented. We 
saw, and were introduced to the wife and 
daughter of the mandarin; also, several 
of their children of various sizes. The 
ladies were very finely dressed, and the 
young lady was quite a modest, pretty 
looking girl. Her hair was ornamented 
with flowers, and her arms with bracelets, 
two on each. 

After dinner they took us into another 
room, where they examined our dresses 
with great curiosity and delight. We 
have been favored beyond any foreigners 
who have ever been here before; none, 
I apprehend, having been so honored as 
to sit at tables with ladies of the celestial 
empire. We are indebted, probably, for 
much of the attention we received to the 
fact of Captain B.’s holding the office of 
civil magistrate, in addition to his rank 
as captain in the army of her majesty, 
and being, in consequence, acquainted 
with many of the people, whom he had 
received at his house. 

When we left here we made another 
call, where we were treated to another 
lunch, and, to my great horror and dis- 
may, to another dinner. I was sick and 
disgusted at the very sight of food. We 
were helped in the most lavish manner. 
Not content with heaping our plates, 
which, sby the way, were quite small, 
and more like saucers than plates, they 
actually piled up the good things all 
about us. They by no means confine 
themselves to the use of the chop sticks, 
but seem quite to prefer their fingers in 
helping either themselves or others. 

It seemed to trouble our good friends 
that we ate so little, and it seemed to me 
the less we ate, the more bountifully they 
helped us. One of the young mandarins, 
especially, seemed quite concerned on 
my account. He had been extremely 
gracious and polite to me all the while— 
good looking he was, too, his eyes black 
aud most brilliant, and his whole face 
agreeable and pleasant. In his anxiety 
lest I should depart with my appetite un- 





satisfied, he took rice from his own plate, 
and put it upon mine, motioning me to 
eat; and this is deemed an act of ex- 
treme politeness by the Chinese. Of 
course I could do no less than eat it, 
which seemed to gratify him exceedingly. 
I looked as amiable as 1 possibly could, 
half surfeited as I was, and conversing by 
signs, we become quite well acquainted 
before the dinner was over. 

After dinner we attempted to visit some 
of the shops, but could do so in no kind 
of comfort, for the crowd still pursued, to 
get a glimpse of us as we alighted from 
the chairs. Indeed the shop-keepers 
themselves were more interested in look- 
ing at us, than they were in selling .their 
goods. So we yielded to “dire necessi- 
ty,” and made the best way we could 
back to our quarters, glad enough to 
reach there, and to beat rest. We were, 
a few hours after, on board the same 
boat which conveyed us thither, and 
which was waiting to take us back to 
Chusan. Wearied enough, we were, I 
assure you, with the excitement of the 
last three days. 


means a pleasant thing to be an object éf 
wonder and curiosity to a gaping multi- 
tude.—Providence Journal. 

—a— 


THRILLING INCIDENT, 


The following thrilling incident is re- 
lated of a post-man, who, for-a very Jarge 
reward, attempted to carry a letter 
across one of the deep glens of Scotland, 
through an overwhelming north-east 
storm. He had been, if | remember 
right, a shepherd, and fearlessly set out 
on the enterprise, while many were filled 
with apprehension for his life, if the storm 
did not subside. 'The weather was ex- 
cessively cold, and the violence of the 
storm rendered it impossible to see any 
track of man or beast through the whole 
glen. The only chance of a safe arrival 
consisted of some knowledge he had of 
the ground, where he had many a tine 
driven his flocks in summer. But, as he 
afterwards assured us, one may have a 
very accurate knowledge of the way in 
summer, while, in a winter storm of 
snow, at night, the whole way seems like 
a trackless ocean. It is said that some 
of those glens in Scotland are so full of 
snow in winter, as not to thaw out in mid- 
summer. 

His courage, as the storm thickened, 
and the cold increased, would have fail- 
ed, but at length it became as doubtful 
whether he could find the way back, as 
whether he could succeed in crossing 
the ridge in safety. As he had to cross 
many a small stream, now filled with 
snow, he not unfrequently sunk, and wet 
his feet in the stream, and on bringing 
them up to the cold air, they froze, and 
at length became so disabled that he could 
rise on his feet no more, and he had to 
press forward on his knees, as well as he 
could. From 8ome indications, he con- 
cluded that he had well nigh crossed the 
glen, and might, by lifting up his voice 
be heard. He cried aloud for help—a 
lost traveller'—but cried in vain. At 


length he became frozen to his knees, and 
he could only worm himself onward with 


I must say, that as far . 
as my own experience goes, it is by no~ 
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his hands, for he knew that when he 
should cease all exertion, he must imme- 
diately die, and there was a possibility 
that his cry might be heard, and he should 
live. Hence he raised again and again 
his cry, @ lost traveller! Butat length, a 
little opening in the storm, showed a 
shepherd’s cot at hand. He had not 
missed his way to the cottage of a shep- 
herd which he sought, and easily wormed 
himself to the very door, and gave the 
signal that saved his life. His friend 
opened to him and built a fire, and warm- 
ed him into recollection and recovery. 


Morat.—But if that man had not per- 
severed after he had frozen his feet, and 
even after he could no longer travel on 
his lower limbs, but had to worm his way 
on his elbows, he must have died. Al- 
though he was near the shepherd’s cot, 
yet as he did not know his position, if his 
resolution had failed for a moment, and 
exertion had ceased, he must have died. 
He agonized to live, and his agonizing 
saved him. And if we will only thus 
agonize to live for ever,we shall live forever. 

There is not an enterprize we under- 
take that requires so much exertion as to 
reach heaven. Those who conclude that 
they know enough of the subject already, 
and that heaven will come as a thing of 
course, and fold their arms and slumber 
on, will die in their sins, and never see 
the King in his beauty. The few years 
of their probation will slip by before they 
are aware, and they will just begin to feel 
the importance of doing something, when 
they shall find themselves upon a dying 
bed, the harvest past, the summer ended, 
and they uusanctified.—Rev. D. A. Clark. 








THE NURSERY. 








it is, or how it is sent forth, I cannot tell; 
but I fearn from it alesson. It might 
have been made as beautiful and as use- 
ful, perhaps, without any smell; but as 
you and I were to be here upon the earth 
a little while, and other creatures like us, 
and as we have senses to be regaled and 
delighted by such fragrance, God has en- 
dued this little flower—yes, even this lit- 
tle faded leaf—with the means of giving 
us enjoyment. It is a little messenger 
from the hand of the Creator of alt, affd 
it tells us that God is good; that he 
clothes the grass of the field with verdure 
and fills every flower-cup with sweets; 
that we may think of Him oftener, and 
love Him more and serve Him better. 
We must learn to look at all these beau- 
tiful things that spring out of the earth or 
fly in the air as the work of (iod’s hand. 
“Thus, Anna, everything we see 


A lesson reads to you and me.” 
| Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 








Written forthe Youth’s Companion. 
FAITH. 

Come, my daughter, I want to talk with 
you a little about faith. 

**Do mother; for I do not think I un- 
derstand what faith is. I thought it was 
believing the truths of the Bible. But my 
teacher says it implies something more.” 

Saving faith cannot be believing the 
truths of the Bible merely; for the devils 
dothat. Itis trust in God, or reliance 
on him for life and salvation. You re- 
member the battle of Mereshah. 

‘“*O yes, mother, it was between the 
king of Judah, and Zorah the Ethiopian, 
who came up against him with more than 
a million of men. I remember Asa’s 
prayer onthatoccasion. He says, ‘Lord, 
itis gothing with thee to help whether 
with many or with them that have no 
power. Help us O Lord our God, for 
we rest on thee.’” 

Yes, they rested on the Lord, and he 
smote the Ethiopians and they fled. The 
victory was obtained by faith. And now 
I will try further to illustrate the idea of 
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Vand 
THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 


Little Anna was full of life and spirits 
as she bounded over the flowery fields on 
a bright May morning. She had seen 
six or seven springs, though she had not 
known more than three or four of them 
to be so very beautiful; but this seemed 
ito her to exceed all the former. The 
-flowers were never clothed in such gay 
.colors; the air never seemed so fresh; 
the grass never so green. The song of 
the birds, the scent of the fields, the soft- 











ness of the grass, and the joy of her own 
heart were such as she thought she had 
never known before. Is it not strange 
that she did not lift her eye upward to 
her heavenly Father and thank Him, 
with her happy heart for all these good 
things? Perhaps she did. 

She found a sweet little flower, half- 
hid by a dry leaf and some moss. She 
plucked it, and found it was very pretty, 
and the smell of it was like the smell of 
the sweetest perfume. She ran to her 
mother, and in her haste dropped all but 
a single little leaf. Her hand was full of 
the seent of the flowers, and she held it 
up wistfully for her mother to see it, and 
to smell of it. .“ 

«Do smell of it, mother, it is so sweet! 
Tell me, dear mother, say—where does 
the smell come from?” 

It was achild’s question, but one which 
puzzles the wisdom of.the wisest. 

“Jt isin the flower, my child. What 


faith by a fact which occurred in the life 
of President Davis. Near the College, 
of which he was President, lived a wretch- 
ed degraded drunkard. Once he Was a 
respectable man, and a professor of reli- 
gion. Determined to make an effort for 
his rescue, the President went with his 
family, one afternoon, to make him a 
visit. He found him im a wretched, 
gloomy state, sitting by the fireside. He 
went right up to the drunkard, telling 
him he had come, with his family, to 
make him a visit. ‘The drunkard looked 
up astonished. The President went on 
conversing on different subjects, till, at 
length, he pegan to allude to the habits of 
intemperance, and at a favorable moment, 
enquired if he would not break away 
from his bondage, arise and say, ‘* As the 
Lord liveth, I will not taste, touch, or 
handle the detestable poison.” The 
drunkard arose and repeated the pledge. 

**O mother, how glad I am.” 

But stop, my dear, hear a little farther. 
Just as the President was about to leave, 
he perceived that the inebriate looked 
sad, and enquired whether he felt dis- 
couraged. The drunkard replied it was 
of no use. He had resolved a hundred 
times—had resolved in his family, in pub- 
lic, and in his closet, but when the hour 
of temptation came he had yiélded, and 
sunk lower than before, and so it would 
continue to be, he should live and die a 
drunkard.. The President said, “ Did 
you not feel determined a few minutes 
ago, not to drink?” ‘ Yes,” he said, 
**Well how came you to feel so?” Ba- 
cause you talked to me. ‘Dont you 
think I could talk to you again, and in- 
duce you to make the same resolution?” 
“Yes, I have ho doubt of it,” he replied. 
The President then told him that when- 
ever he was tempted to drink, to mount 
his horse and ride away to the Institution, 
and he would leave his classes, or his 





friends and talk to him. ‘ Will you do 
it,” he said. 


























**O how I hope he did do it.” 

He at first hesitated. But inwardly 
said, **I will.”? A smile was seen on his 
countenance, tears gushed from his eyes, 
and unable to speak, he threw himself 
into the arms of his deliverer.” With 
comforting reflections the President re- 
tured home, and the drunkard indulged 
the hope that he was emancipated from 
his bondage. 

‘* How glad his wife and children must 
have been. Don’t you think they almost 
wept for joy?” 

- No doubt they were greatly comforted. 
By and by, the drunkard's appetite be- 
gan to trouble him. 
speaking to himself, “crave a little ‘more, 
and I’ mount my horse and ride to the 
President’s.” At length the temptation 
became so powerful that he went to the 
Institution, saw and conversed with the 
President, and returned with the encour- 
aging hope, that he could hold on in the 
right way. Thus he continued to do, 
whenever the temptation became strong. 
Eight years passed away, and he became 
a reformed, respectable and happy man. 

At length the time came, that the Pres- 
ident must die. His friends assembled, 
took him by the hand, and bade him a 
last farewell. But among the group of 
mourners, none seemed so deeply afilict- 
ed ‘as the reformed drunkard. When he 
took the cold hand of the President he 
said, ‘* With your death die all my hopes, 
and in your grave they will all be buried.” 

A few hours, and the solemn train go 
to yonder graveyard. Mr. B. the re- 
formed drunkard returns home, melan- 
choly. His staff has fallen, he finds no 
consolation, he thinks of raising his spir- 
its, and drowning his grief with a single 
draught.. He knows it is a temptation— 
puts it away, but it returns again, appetite 
is awakened, he has no one now to 
whom he can go for strength. At last he 
yields, drinks once, drinks again, and 
lives yet to be a drunkard, and dies 
worse than ever. 

Now, my daughter, I want you to un- 
derstand that saving faith is relying on 
Jesus Christ, as the drunkard relied on 
the President. 








AN ARMY CONQUERED BY PRAYER. 


When the missionaries first went to the 
Friendly Islands to preach the Gospel, it 
happened that the chiefs, most friendly 
to the missionaries, went to a neighbor- 
ing island to fight. Those who were 
left behind hated the missionaries, and 
thinking it a fine opportunity to destroy 
them, gathered together a large multi- 
tude, armed with war clubs and bows, 
and marched to the mission premsies, 
shouting, “* We are come to cut off the 
white people.” 

Finding they could not run away, the 
missionaries, instead of being frightened, 
kneeled down to pray. QO, it was a glo- 
rious sight to see them—the ministers, 
their wives and their children, a!l kneel- 
ing before God, pouring their hearts out 
in prayer, with closed eyes, and spirits 
calmly resting on the bosom of. Jesus— 
the missionaries’ God! They knew not 
but the knotted club was then suspended 
in the murderous hand of the savage, and 
yet they were not afraid. ® 

Very suon, however, the noise outside 
censed. Wondering at the quiet, they 
arose, afid found their house deserted. 
Not a soul of that vast crowd remained! 
They walked abroad. The whole neigh- 
borhood was desolate. They went to the 
seashore, and found alittle boy. **Where,” 
they asked him, * are the people gone 2” 

Pointing to a small island, a quarter 
of a mile distant, he replied, ‘* They have 
gone to that island because they were 
afraid. They said you were praying to 
the great God, and if he became angry, 
he would come down upon us, and we 
and our gods shall be destroyed.” 

Thus did the God of missions fight for 
his faithful servants. Was it not a won- 
derful deliverance! Ought we not then 
to be anxious to help on acause of which 
God takes such special care? Surely 





' &c. 
*¢Crave,” said he, 











while he works miracles, we should give 
our prayers and our money ; for nothing 
short_of the miraculous influence of the 
Holy Ghost. could have frightened that 
savage multitude, and have induced them 
to run away from a family at prayer! 
Children, pray for the missionaries. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE PUMA, OR COUGAR. 


#, 
This animal is a native of Ameren Sad) 
is known by the names panther, cougar, 
It is the largest animal of the cat 
kind found in this country. 
The puma is of a brownish red color ; 


the belly is pale reddish; the breast, and 


inside of the legs and thighs, are of a 


ish white; and the lower jaw and 
‘entirely white. 

puma was formerly found in most 
parts of the American continent, and is 
still ndmerous in South America; in the 
United States the advance of population 
has rendered it scarce. It is a savage 
and destructive animal, though possess- 
ing all the timidity and caution of the cat 
kind. It can climb trees with great fa- 
cility. In the day time it is seldom seen, 
the night being the time it selects for 
committing its depredations. Although 
it generally confinés its attacks to the 
smaller quadrupeds, it will sometimes as- 
sail those of a larger size and strength, 
and even man himself. 

The puma is said to be readily tamed, 
and may be rendered even docile and 
obedient. When domesticated, its man- 
ners closely resemble those of the com- 
mon cat; having the same fondness of 
being caressed, and expressing its satis- 
faction by the same kind of gentle pur- 
ring. Mr. Keene owned an animal of 
this species, which was so tame as to fol- 
low him about like a dog. 

In- seizing its prey the puma crawls 
softly on its belly through the shrubs and 
bushes, conceals itself in ditéhes, or as- 
sumes a fawning appearance. As soon, 
however, as it can reach its victim, it 
leaps upon its back by one bound, and 
soon rends it to pieces. 

It is said the puma will attack and de- 
stroy the horse. Asses defend themselves 
with their heels, and are often victorious; 
and cows form themselves into a circle 
around their calves, turn their horns to- 
ward the assailant, and frequently de- 
stroy it. Even a woman, or a child, will 
sometime, put it to flight. When hunted 
with dogs, however, and cut off from its 
retreat to a rock or a tree, (which it gen- 
erally ascends if it can,) it places itself 
under the trunk of a tree, and fights fu- 
riously. Hunger sometimes inspires it 
with much more than an ordinary share 
of courage. 

The following anecdote is from God- 
man. Two hunters went out in quest of 
game, near the Catski!l monntains.. At 
the foot of a large hill they agreed to go 
around it in opposite directions; and 
when one discharged his rifle the other 
was to hasten toward him, to assist in se- 
curing the game. Soon after parting, the 
report of a rifle was heard by one of 
them, who, hastening toward the spot, 
after some search, found nothing but the 
dog, dreadfully lacerated and dead. He 
now became much alarmed for the fate 
of his companion; and, while anxiously 
looking around, was horror-struck by the 
harsh growl of a puma, which he per- 
ceived on a large limb of a tree, crouch- 
ing upon the body of his friend, and ap- 
parently meditating’fn attack upon him- 
self. Instantly he levelled his rifle at the 
animal, and was so fortunate as to wound 
it mortally ; when it fell to the ground, 
along with the body of his slaughtered 
companion! His dog then rushed upon 
the wounded puma, which, with the one 
blow of his paw, laid the poor animal 
dead by its side. The surviving hunter 
now left the spot, and quickly returned 
with several other persons, when they 
found the lifeless puma extended near 
the dead bodies of the hunter and the 
faithful dog. 
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T. Yes. And I have no welcome 


Zz7,\where I entered. Men. shrink from me 


THE MONEY BOX. 


Young Edmund was quite a scholar. 
One day he visited his Grandfather, to 
whom he recited several pieces of poetry. 
This pleased his Grandfather, and he 
gave him some money. 

Edmund hastened home, and running 
to his father said, “*O pa, see what 
Grandpa has given me,” at the same time 
placing the money on the table. 

His father was pleased to think his 
Edmund had so behaved himself as to 
secure this mark of his Grandfather’s 
love. He thought a moment, and then 
pulling out his purse, said, ‘* My son, 
you wished the other day when we were 
visiting poor Jake’s house, down the lane, 
that you had some money to give him. 
Now if you will place this sum in your 
money box, 1 will add as much to it as 
will double the amount, and then you 
will be able when you visit the poor here- 
after to give something from your own 
means. What do you think, my son?” 

Upon this Edmund began to pout and 
cry. Stretching out his hand, he said, 
‘‘T want my money to buy a new sled for 
next winter.” 

“It will be a long time before winter, 
my son, and perhaps you may procure a 
sled from another source, if you behave 
well.” 

But Edmund’s selfish feelings were 
now excited. He wanted the money for 
himself, so his father let him take it. It 
was soon spent for marbles, apples, nuts, 
and such things. 

A week or two afterwards, Edmund 
heard that poor Jake was dead. His 
children now had no father; they were 
very poor, for their mother was sickly. 
A subscription was opened for them. The 
paper came to Edmund’s pa, one day af- 
ter dinner, ‘*O how I wish I could give 
poor Jake’s little boys something,” said 
Edmund. 

‘‘ Where is the money your Grandpa 
gave you, my son?” 

Edmund blushed, held down his head, 
but said nothing. He was sorry now that 
he had not put his money in the money 
box; and going up to his father he con- 
fessed his selfishness, and begged him to 
forgive the past. 

From that time, Edmund’s money box 
received nearly all his presents, and he 
found it more pleasant to do good with 
his money than to spend it in merely grat- 
ifying himself.—S. S. Messenger. 
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Written for the Youths Companion. 
THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Traveller. Might a stranger find rest 
awhile within? 


as from something fearful. 

M. Yetsee! how my boy reaches forth 
his little arms to you! 

T. Let me take him. Beautiful boy! 
See how he nestles his little head into my 
bosom. He does not fear my pale face, 
and black, solemn plumes. 

M. Not he, dear little one. 

T. I would gladly make the boy mine. 


#4| But you would not give to me that which 


is so dear? 
M. (Smiles and does not answer.) 
T. Is the father at home ? 
M. Yes, in the wood yonder. 
T. Then he cuts wood for your sup- 
port? Will the boy when he is likewise 
a man also become a wood-cutter? 
M. I know not. Perhaps so. 
T. These little dimpled hands seem 
formed for gentler services. Oh give 
him to me! I will make him so blessed 
in all good things, that a king’s son might 
envy him. 
M. He has a good father, and a moth- 
er to love him. Many kings’ sons have 
less. 
T. But your love, and the father’s 
goodness cannot shield him from sorrow 
and from suffering. 
M. Alas! no. But wecan prepare his 
heart to meet them; your kingly gifts 
could do no more. 
T. See! the child sleeps! 
to me, poor mother! I will release him 
from the ills of life. I will make him 
happier than it has entered into your 
heart to conceive. 
M. Urge it not! 
child ! 
away ! 
T. Now most unwise! Know you to 
whom you speak? Know you that I 
have power to take him from you, so you 
fail cheerfully to yield him to my arms? 
M. Rising. Give me my child! Ah! 
the touch of your hand is like ice. You 
have chilled his warm blood. I will warm 
him upon my bosom. 
T. He is mine! 
M. How he sleeps! 
T. He is mine! 
M. Ah leave me! 
grave, pale face! 
T. Mother! Icame to bless the child. 
I have done that for which you may yet 
rejoice. Said I not I had great gifts for 
the little one ? 
M. Ah! how he sleeps! Oh that the 
father were here! My little one!. waken. 

T. He cannot hear thee. Farewell 
poor mother. I have blessed the boy ; 
and he shall be blessed. 

- Whose voice is this I hear ? 

me. What do men call you? 

T. See! the boy is at rest. There 
is no more sorrow for him on earth. [| 
am called Dearu. E. 


Give him 


I will not give up my 
What were life to me if he were 


He is cold! 


I am afraid of that 


Tell 








MORALITY. 








SCHOOL BEFORE PLAY. 


There are many little boys who will 
consent to the mischief proposed to them 
by their schoolfellows, rather than run 
the risk of being called cowardly, for re- 
fusing. Now, is not this itself, the great- 
est cowardice?’ They are afraid to do 
right, but alas! they do not know how 
much greater reason they have to be 
afraid to do wrong. 

There was once a little boy by the 
name of Charles Hughson, who was sad- 
ly troubled by this great fault. He was 
a fine little fellow, and greatly beloved 
by all his school-mates, but this fault was 
constantly leading him into mischief and 
disgrace. He could never refuse a re- 
quest, for fear of being thought ill-natured 
or surly, and he often acted contrary to 
the dictates of his conscience, lest he 
should appear cowardly before the older 
boys. 

One bright morning, he was whistling 
right merrily, on his way to school, his 
books under his arm, and his slate swing- 





Mother. Ah yes! come in poor man! 


You have come many miles to-day. 


ing at his side, when he was met by a 
school-fellow some years older than him- 


self—a vicious, idle boy, who cared nei- 
ther for his teachers at school, or his pa- 
rents at home. 

** Charley,” he cried out, as soon as he 
saw the smiling face of our hero, ‘“ you’re 
the very one [ want to see; I was just 
thinking of you. It is just half an hour 
before school-time, and we want one 
more to make up a game of marbles. 
Come, help us, won’t you?” 

“Not now, George. It is too late. 
Some other time, we will have a game.” 

“‘ Why not now? = It is very ill-natured 
in you to refuse, for we cannot play with- 
out one more. You will just break up 
the game ;—come along.” 

Charles did not like to be called or 
thought ill-natured;—s9, intending to 
stay just five minutes, he threw down his 
books, and joined in the play, to show 
that he was not so ill-natured as they 
supposed. 

““That’s a brave boy. Now, you are 
yourself again!” said the cunning George, 
patting him on the shoulder. 

‘© No, that is noé a brave boy,” said a 
voice behind him, **Come with me to 
school, Charles; you will surely be late ; 
come.” 

‘‘Poh! it is only Pete Green,” said 
George, looking around contemptuously. 
** He’s a simpleton—a fellow of no spirit 
at all.” 

George saw that he was half inclined 
to follow Green in the path of duty; so 
he sneeringly muttered something about 
‘‘ being a pauper boy, and sent to school 
for charity ;—and that, as for himself, 
he could not bear to be always in lead- 
ing-strings.”’ 

Poor Peter smothered the resentment 
that had arisen in his heart, and hurried 
on to conceal his wounded feelings. 
Charles would willingly have called him 
back, but he was ashamed, and he only 
joined in the langh against ‘the charity 
boy.” 

Charles entered into all his sports 
with his whole heart. He was the life of 
any game in which he was engaged, and 
his own gayety seemed imparted to those 
about him. His voice was soon the loud- 
est of the group, and his laugh the mer- 
riest. In the excitement of the play, 
game after game was played with renew- 
ed bursts of merriment, and school was 
forgotten, until Charles was aroused by 
the striking of the town clock, near which 
they were playing. 

“What! eleven o’clock!” said he, 
starting up, ‘“‘school has been in two 
hours! If we go now, we shall be pun- 
ished ; what will my mother say, if I go 
home? what shall we do?” 

“True,” drawled out George, yawn- 
ing as he, spoke, ‘‘ we shall be punished. 
Well, then, let us play here until school 
is out; and when we go home, no one 
will know anything of it.” 

*O no! come, let us go now to 
school.” 

‘“*No, I will not; we shall be pun- 
ished.” 

«Then, I shall go alone.” 

“ Stay, Charley. . If you go, they will 
ask for me, for the boys saw us together; 
and that will bring me out. It will be 
very ugly in you to blab about me. Be- 
side, your class must have finished recit- 
ing. It will be very interesting, won’t it, 
for you to recite alone, and be punished 
jinto the bargain—ha, ha!” (laughing 
| loudly.) 
| After some persuasion and ridicule, 
Charles again laid down his books, and 
commenced the play, but it was with a 
heavy heart. The consciousness of do- 
ing wrong, made him ill at ease. He 
j|was displeased with himself and all 
‘around him; and this fretful little truant 
'would scarcely have been known as the 
/merry little Charles, that was there two 
hours before. 

The associates of George, with whom 
he was playing, were the idlers about 
the’ streets—who delight in brawls, and 
live by vice and tricking, &c. They 
were ill disposed to brook the discontent 
which little Charles showed;—and his 
irritation increasing, as he lost one game 
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after another, an open quarrel at last 
broke out. George took the part of 
Charles, and angry words soon led to 
blows, and very soon George was engag- 
ed in a fight with a sturdy Irish boy. 

This was suited fo the taste of the by- 
standers, who applauded loudly, but the 
Irish boy was accustomed to scuffles of 
this kind, and he was very expert in deal- 
ing his blows, so that George was quite 
over-matched. ‘ Help me, can’t you?” 
said he to Charles, half crying, ‘* what do 
you stand there like a post for ?” 

“Hurrah,” cried the boys, who had 
gathered around, “‘ show yourself, young 
one!” Go it! go it!” resounded on 
all sides; and very soon, Charles was 
side by side with George, against the 
Irish boy. Again the boys applauded 
loudly. ‘* He’s got spirit—the right met- 
tle!” cried one. ‘A fine litle game, 
eh?” cried another. 

What sort of boys are they who wit- 
ness such a fight as this, and do not turn 
from it with disgust? If they have learn- 
ed in Sunday School, that to show kind- 
ness and gentleness make us most happy, 
[ am sure that they would never act as 
little Charles did; but he did not think 
of this. The fight might have led to se- 
rious consequences, had not a cry of fire 
in the next street, called off the crowd of 
boys. With a loud yell, they all flew to 
this new attraction. Poor little Charley 
was in a sad plight. His nose was bleed- 
ing, his apron was all torn and covered 
with blood, and he was otherwise in- 
jured. 

“OQ, George, if I had only gone to 
school,” said he, **this would not have 
happened !” 

‘* Now, don’t blubber like a baby ; take 
off your apron, and wipe the blood rom 


your face. School must be out. I hear 
the boys. Run quick. Don’t let them 
see you.” 


George took his hand; and away they 
ran at full speed, up one street and down 
another, as fast as they could go, Char- 
ley scarcely knowing why or where. 
The day was oppressively warm, and it 
was now noon. George was alarmed at 
the pale face of his little companion, who 
had grown tired and faint. ‘I am very 
ill,” he said, and insisted on lying down. 
A poor woman was standing in the door 
of a low house, just opposite. ‘* Why, 
that is our Charley,” she said, running up 
to the little boy. “If you know him, 
good woman, do take care of him,” said 
George; and with George’s help, he was 
carried into her poor but neat-looking 
room, and laid upon the bed. His face 
was deadly pale, and the blood from his 
nose, had covered his clothes and hands. 
George was frightened; he thought he 
was really dead; he lay so long motion- 
less. 
have the medal!” cried a voice from 
without, and in flew alad. He stopped 
instantly, on seeing Charles on the bed, 
with George standing by the bedside. A 
deep blush overspread the face of George, 
as he murmured, ‘ Why, if there isn’t 
Pete Green.” It was Pete Green, in- 
deed, and:it was to his mother that 
Charles was indebted for a place to lay 
his aching head; but Peter, learning 
what had taken place, with his mother’s 
consent, ran off for a doctor, and at the 
same time informed Mrs. Hughson of her 
son’s condition. George stole after him, 
“TI say, Pete Green!” and he whispered, 
as soon as he overtook him, “ you wont 
bring it out, will you?) You need not go 
and tell, need you? At least, you need 
not mention me.” The “charity boy,” 
looked with contempt upon the cringing 
coward before him, who soon sneaked 
round the corner, and was out of sight. 

The heat and excitement brought a fe- 
ver upon little Charles, but Mrs. Green 
had been his nurse when he was a child, 
and she watched by his side with almost 
maternal anxiety. His mother was also 
there, but he was so delirious that he re- 
cognized no one. Saqmetimes he shouted, 
as if with boys at play, and sometimes 
called for George to keep off the Irish 
boy ; and then he would beg them all not 





A step was heard; ‘Mother, I - 
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to tell his mother; but the weary night at 
last passed away, and towards morning 
he fell asleep, and the fever left him. — 

When he awokey the sun was shining 
brightly ; the little curtains were drawn 
before the windows, through which the 
light fell in a pleasant shade upon his 
bed. Rosesand geraniums were growing 
in some odd flower pots, on a little stand 
in one corner, and the fire-place was or- 
namented with asparagus and marigolds. 
T'wo brass candle-sticks, shining brightly, 
ornamented each corner of the mantel- 
piece ; while between them, lay a Bible 
and hymn book, and above it hung a pic- 
ture of a willow weeping over a monu- 
mental urn, on which was inscribed, 
* Anna Green, aged ten years.” 

“ Just my age,” thought little Charles, 
as his eye, passing from one object to an- 
other, fell upon this. ‘Oh, if 1 had died 
last night!” He sighed heavily, and some 
one approached the bed-side with light 
step; it was Peter. “He is awake,” 
he said, and his mother and Mrs. Hugh- 
son soon stood by his side. ‘Oh moth- 
er, mother,” said little Charles, ‘** how 
can I ever speak to you again, after att- 
ing so?” 

* Your friend Peter here, has been 
pleading for you, my child.” 

‘s He does not know what I said of him, 
or he would never forgive me.” 

But Peter had learned the duty of for- 
giveness from his Bible, and he not only 
gladly forgave him, but promised to teach 
im in future, the difference between act- 
ing from PRINCIPLE, and acting ‘from IM- 
PULSE. 

Charles, in a few days, was quite well, 
but he never forgot the lesson he had 
learned :—‘* My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not.”—S. S. Mess. 





EDITORIAL. 








LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 11. 
Vicxssure, Jury 3. 

My dear Daughter,—In my last letter, which 
was written on board a steamboat, upon the 
Mississippi River, I told you I intended to stop 
at ‘Mhis place, which is about 400 miles above 
New Orleans. I landed here yesterday; and 
will now keep my word, and finish what I have 
to say about the city of New Orleans. 

I mentioned that New Orleans formerly be- 
longed to the kingdom of France. It is only 
about forty years since Louisiana, of which it is 
the capital, was ceded .to the United States, by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who at the time was Em- 
percr of France. Perhaps you do not know 
what ceded means. Tt means surrendered or 
givenup. The Province of Louisiana, as it was 
formerly called, embraced all the country now 
contained in the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. This territory was purchased of 
France by our Government, for fifteen millions 
of dollars; and I think it was in 1803 that Na- 
poleon ceded or gave it up to the United States. 
It had then not more than ten thousand inhabi- 
tants; but since it has belonged to this country 
it has increased in business and in population 
very fast, and now it is ten times as large as it 
was at the time it was purchased. 

I am sorry to say that some of the French 
customs, which still remain in the city, are very 
wicked. The Holy Sabbath, for instance, is by 
a large portion of the people, turned into a holi- 
day—a season of all kinds of dissipation and 
amusement ; while others keep open their stores 
and places of business, and continue their 
worldly employments the same as on other 
days. The military parades are usually on the 
Sabbath; and last. Sunday, the services at the 
church where [ attended was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by the music and noise of a company 
of soldiers who were parading on the Square in 
front. The day is ulso profaned by horse-rac- 
ing, and by parties of pleasure, who indulge in 
riding, frolicking, and even gambling and other 
vicious diversions. And in many other ways, 
the law of God is violated and his holy day des- 
pised. In the evening, the theatre is opened, 
public balls are held, and the numerous places 














of amusement are resorted to more than on oth- 
er evenings of the week; and thus the Lord’s 
Day, which has been dishonored by wickedness 
is closed in vain and foolish merriment. 

There is a great deal of spirit drinking in 
New Orleans, and the places where liquor is 
sold are so numerous that it would not be easy 
to count them. It would astonish you very 
much on any evening of the week, to lovk into 
one of the great bar-rooms, several of which are 
as large as some of the churches in Boston. 
You might see, perhaps, two hundred people, 
some sitting at little marble tables, playing 
cards and dominos; others drinking at the bar, 
which it takes several men to tend; while oth- 
ers are in little rooms adjoining, engaged in 
playing billiards. Such a scene would look 
strangely in Boston, and it would no doubt 
grieve a member of the Cold Water Army to 
behold it any where. Yet such scenes are wit- 
nessed every evening in the city which I am 
now describing. 

It would be much pleasanter to me, to omit 
to speak of such immoralities and bad traits of 
character in New Orleans. But I should not 
give you a correct idea of the city, if I did not 
tell you of its defects as well as its beauties. It 
is thought that there is not now so much dissi- 
pation and wickedness in the city as formerly, 
and that the public morals are improving. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that this is the case, for 
such practices as still exist must be highly dis- 


pleasing toa just and holy God. In ancient|, 


times, as we learn in the Scriptures, God de- 
stroyed cities which became so wicked as to 
despise his authority, and disobey his com- 
mandments, and manifest no gratitude for his 
goodness. 

I have already told you that New Orleans is 
exposed to dreadful sickness during the sum- 
mer. The yellow fever prevails, and in some 
seasons thousands die of it. I walked into the 
burying grounds the other day, and saw a great 
many grave-stones of young men who had gone 
to the city, from various parts of the United 
States, in the hope of making theinselves rich ; 
but had fallen early victims to the destroying 
pestilence, and were buried far away from their 
homes and their friends. The ground is so soft 
and wet, that graves cannot be dug; and so 
bodies are buried above ground. A great wall 
is built of brick, with holes left in it large 
enough to contain a coffin; and when a person 
is buried, the coffin is put into one of these 
holes, and the opening filled up with brick, ‘The 
wall is high enough to admit of four coffins be-~ 
ing placed, one above the other, and when the 
holes are all filled up, the whole resembles a 
clumsy brick ‘wall, rather than a burial place for 
the dead, This mode of burial is for the poor, 
and for those who are strangers, and have no ac- 
quaintances and friends in the city. The rich 
and others have separate tombs, which are built 
above ground in the same manner. There are 
two burial grounds; one is for the French peo- 
ple, who, as 1 mentioned, live much by them- 
selves, in a separate part of the city; and the 
other is for the American population. The 
French are mostly Roman Catholics, and their 
burial ground is called the Catholic Cemetery. 
Some of the tombs and monuments especially 
in the Catholic Cemetery are very tasteful and 
ornamental, and great attention is paid to the 
cultivation of flowers about them.’ But they 
will not compare, as to beauty and elegance, 
with Mount Auburn. 

I do not think of anything else in New Or- 
leans, that you would be interested about. 

From your affectionate Parser. 








VARIETY. 


Maydn’s Childhood. 

The father of this great man was a wheel- 
wright, in a sequestered Austrian village; and 
exercised besides, the functions of sexton and 
organist to the village church. “He had a fine 
tenor voice, was fond of his organ, and of music 
in genera!. On one of those journies, which the 
artizans of Germany often undertake, being at 
Frankfort-on-the-Matne, he learned to play a 
little on the harp; and on holydays, atter 
church, he used to take his instrument while his 
wife sang. The birth of Joseph did not alter 








the habits of this peaceful family. The little 
domestic concer.s came round every week ; and 
the child, standing before his parents with two 
pieces of wood in his hands, one of .which serv- 
ed him as a violin, and the other as a bow, con- 
stantly accompanied his mother’s voice. Haydn, 
when loaded with years and with glory, often 
recalled the simple airs which he had sung—-so 
deep and indellible an impression had those first 
melodies made on his soul.” 
ee 


Contention Extraordinary. 


Walking across a pasture, a few days since, 
my attention was suddenly arrested by two 
lambs who were fighting. 

They would draw back a few feet, and then 
rupning forward, butt each other on the head, 
with all their might. 

The lamb, like the dove, is commonly regard- 
ed as the emblem of peace and innocence. 

{ was therefore surprised, and sorry to see the 
lambs forfeit their good character, and conduct 
themselves so naughtily. 

Had the strife been between two dogs, or two 
boys, it would have been less strange; for I 
have seen dogs and boys fight, but I never be- 
fore saw lambs do so. 

I did not ascertain the cause of this battle ; 
but it was probably about as important as the 
difficulties which lead boys to beat each other. 

Perhaps one of the lambs gave the other a 
cross look, or, accidentally soiled his white 
fleece, or trod on his toes. 

No doubt their mothers, if they ever heard of 
the quarrel, gave them a severe reprimand, and 
perhaps chastised them for their bad conduct! 

But probably they never told their mothers ; 
just as bad boys, after quarrelling with each 
other, are very careful never to let their mothers 
now it. 

I have wondered much, how these lambs 
learned to quarrel; and, after long and careful 
study on the subject, I have come to aconclu- 
sion, which is satisfactory to my own mind, 
though, perhaps, some would think differently. 

My explanation is this: They must have 
learnt to fight, by seeing boys quarrel with each 
other. So I would advise boys never to fight; 
but if they will do so, let them keep out of the 
sight of lambs, so as not to set such a bad ex- 
ample. . 

———_~>——_ 
A Considerate Child. 

A little girl came voluntarily to her teacher, 
and presented the tickets’she had_ been collect- 
ing for some time, observing that she could not 
think of receiving any more; that she thought 
it sinful to receive pay for learning the word of 
God, when it was so great a favor; her teacher 
remarked, that she had better keep them until 
she procured enough to purchase a large Bible. 
With childlike simplicity, (lifting up the little 
Bible she held in her hand,) she asked, “ Does 
not this contain all that is in a larger one ?” 

O! that the Lord would fill our Sunday 
Schools with such youth; then could we look for- 
ward with pleasing emotions to the time when 
they would become an advantage to the com- 
munity, and heirs of heaven. 

| Yonth’s Instructer and Guardian. 
ed Seno th seats 
Hungering for the Word. 

Mr. Paris, a missionary at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, mentions a remarkable instance of perse- 
vering effort to obtain a further’ acquaintance 
with the way of salvation. 

On one of my last tours, an old man, whose 
name is Lazarus, who looks as if he could not 
walk a mile, followed me through the wholé 
length of Kau, travelling not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. I endeavored to per- 
suade him to return homo, after he had gone a 
short distance; but he replied, with great ear- 
nestness, that “ the lamp of life was almost out,” 
that his “eyes were almost blind, his ears al- 
most deaf, and his feet would ‘not carry him 
much longer to the house of God, and he wished 
to hear the blessed Gospel as often as he could 
before he died.”—S. S...Advocate. 

—<f————— 
A Good Example. 


Pomponius Atticus, the son of a pagan, said 
that he had lived with his mother sixty-seven 
years, and was never reconciled to her! “What 
a wicked man!” methinks I hear my young 
reader say, “to live with his mother so many 
years, and never be reconciled!” Judge not 
too hastily. The reason for such apparently 
strange conduct is highly honorable tohim. He 
was never reconciled to his mother, because 
there had not been‘any jarring or differences be- 
tween them which needed reconciliation. Chil- 
dren, imitate his example. Never get angry 
with your parents. Let your will always har- 
monize with theirs, and like Pomponius, you 
will never have occasion to seek reconciliation 
with them.—Jb. “ 

———_>—_—— 


Maxims.—The more talents are exercised, 
the more they will be developed. 

True virtue is like precious odors—sweeter 
the more incensed and crushed. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


O ye who know and daily share 

A mother’s fond affection, prize the little deeds 
Of love, a mother can suggest. 

In this poor world of sorrow and of death, 
There’s many a rill of pleasure yet unstained 
By the foul spot, the leprosy of sin ; 

And one of these, is the bright sparkling 
Stream of pure and holy love, fresh from 

A mother’s heart. Does sickness pale the brow 
What hand so soft, what steps so light, ; 
What word so full of sympathy ? 


A Mother! 
Blessed name! and doubly blest the 
Favored ones who can in accents of 
Unutterable joy exclaim, * My Mother.” 

_ Thad a Mother once, 

But now strangers in sympathy oft 
Say, “Thou art an Orphan.” ‘O sad and lonely 
Is the way I have to tread, with scarce 
A friend to bless me,or to chide when wandering 
I’ve none to smile upon me, when my heart 
Tastes of occasional yet transient joy, 
And none to weep when I am sad. 


So life rolls on and nears me to the 
A‘nd yet I would not have the — 
Give up its dead, or heaven its sanctified. 
I fain would wait and hope for that 
Blest hour when Father, Mother, Sister, 
Brother, Friend, all, all, shall form : 
A band complete in Heaven, 
A mother’s name—’tis doubly dea 
When death the bond has moaned 
A mother’s face—'tis beantiful 
When gazed upon in heaven. 
O if I e’er heaven’s blessings share. 
I'll hope to see my mother there. ; 
A mother’s voice—’tis melody 
When soothing words are given 
A mother’s song—'tis glorious, j 
When sung anew in heaven. 
O if I sing with that blest choir, 
I'l] hope to join My Mother there.—Zion’s Ban. 
—————— 


THE BEAUTIFUL, 


“There is but a very minute i 
r portion of the 
creation that we can turn into clothes and food 
and gratification for the body; but the whole 
creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty.”—Dr. Channing. 


The beautiful! the beautiful! 
Where do we find it not ? 

It is an all-pervading grace, 
And lighteth every spot. — 
It sparkles on the ocean wave; 

It glitters in thedew; 
We see it in the glorious sky, 
And in the floweret’s hue. 


On mountain top, in valley dee 
We find its presence ~<a - 
The beautiful! the beautiful ! 
It liveth everywhere. 


The glories of the noontide da 
The still and solemn night, " 
The changing season, all can bring 
Their tribute of delight. 
There’s beauty in the child’ i 
And in that took of feithe ee 
The Christian’s last on earth, before 
His eyes are closed in death. 
And in the beings that we lov 
Who have our tenderest par 
The beautiful! the beautiful! 
Tis sweet to trace it there. 
*T was in the glance that God threw o’er 
The young created earth; 
When he proclaimed it “ very good,” 
The beautiful had birth. ; 
Then who shall say this world is dull 
And all to sadness given, , 
While yet there glows on every side, 
The smile that came from heaven ? 
Ifso much loveliness is sent 
To grace our earthly home, 
How beautiful! how beautiful ! 
Will be rn£ wor.p To come! 
London, April, 1843. Mrranpa. 


> 
HOPE FOR THE BEsT., 


"Oh, why should we ever be shading 
Moments of pleasure with pain ? 
Though the rose we have cherished be fading 
Time will bring roses again! : 
Though Fate our destinies sever— 
Though for a season depressed— 
Trusting in Providence ever, 
Still let us hope for the best. 


There’s a star ever beaming abov 
Still shining for happier — a 
There’s a spirit that ever will love us 
Beaming beyond the star’s rays! ' 
Though for a time we may sever, 
Clasp this deep truth to thy breast, 
Trusting in Providence ever 
ComE WHAT THERE May—it is best! 








